telling data were also gathered by the Office of Mathematical Sciences of
the National Research Council and presented to the (then) Assembly of
Mathematical and Physical Sciences in 1981, supporting the request that
led to the formation of this Committee. These data, from the science
departments of 10 of the country's major research universities, gave the
federal support per faculty member for research needs which all scientists
share: research time, graduate students (academic year and summer),
postdoctorals, visiting faculty and research associates, secretarial help.
The support per faculty member in mathematics was less than one-third
that of other sciences, and this was true in every category except research
time in the summer. Something was badly out of balance.

Did such imbalances in "major" universities reflect less concentrated
use of resources in the mathematical sciences, in the sense that too large
a percentage of researchers was supported? No, the opposite is true.
Of the academic mathematical scientists in the country with research
as their primary or secondary activity, about 20% have some federal
support. In chemistry the analogous number is 50%. In physics it is
70%.

The comparison of support for the mathematical sciences with sup-
port in other fields is not an issue of fairness. Mathematical research is
a vital part of the scientific research effort. Looking at developments in
the other sciences offers a scale by which to measure mathematics fund-
ing. The imbalances which now exist will lead to deterioration relative
to the rest of science, and an inability of the field to continue to gen-
erate the concepts and tools needed for future science and technology.
This could be particularly serious as society (and, in particular, science)
becomes increasingly mathematicized.

For academic mathematicians and their institutions, funding in-
equities across the sciences create real problems. At every major uni-
versity, the mathematicians teach more, as do their graduate students,
while for virtually anything important to their work, they have less help
and less money than their colleagues in other fields of science and engi-
neering.

If mathematicians teach more and have less help, less research is
done; if there is practically no postdoctoral support, little postdoctoral
education takes place; if virtually all graduate students are supported
by teaching assistantships, intense concentration on research for disser-
tations is less possible; if the direct operating expenses connected with
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